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THE TRAVELLER. 








i 
THE ISLAND OF ST. GEORGE,—VOLCANIC 
ERUPTION, 

— 

(From Mr. Fowler's recently-published Tour in the State of 

New York.) 
a 

In the Kaleidoscope of Tuesday, the 24 instant, we 
copied from Mr. Fowler's very interesting work a well- 
drawn description of the loss of the Robert Fulton, under 
peculiarly distressing circumstances. We availed ourselves 
of the opportunity also to recommend Mr. Fowler’s work 
to the public as an amusing and instructive volume for the 
general reader, and of especial value to emigrants who are 
about to seek in foreign climes that competency and inde- 
pendence which they either cannot, or believe they cannot, 
attain at home. 

The judicious and honest advice given to such persons 
in Mr. Fowler’s volume, will be found to be of the great- 
est value, as it is the disinterested counsel of a respectable, 
worthy, and experienced man, tendered for the good of his 
fellow-men ; and not to promote his own direct or in- 
direct selfish views, as is sometimes the case with those 
upon whose advice, unfortunately, emigrants risk their 
property and the future comforts of themselves and their 
offspring. 

The extract we are about to furnish this week from 
Mr. Fowler’s Journal is not original; as we are in- 
formed by that gentleman that in his account of the 
Azores he has availed himself of the description given by 
Captain Livingston. The portion we are about to appro- 
priate will be persued with peculiar interest by those who, 
like ourselves, have never before met with so good a 
description of the awful volcanic eruption which visited 
the island of St. George, in 1808. 

As the entire chapter does not comprehend four pages 
of Mr. Fowler's little volume, we shall lay the whole 
before our readers. 

St. George's lies at a distance of three leagues from 
Pico, and is separated from Graciosa by a channel eight 
leagues in breadth. It is a long narrow island, about nine 
leagues long, and not more than one in its average breadth. 
Its most easterly point, Ponta del Topo, lies W. 3 N. 
(W.S.W. 2 W.) 303 miles from the summit of Mount 
Brazil, in Terceira, and in lat. 38 deg. 29 min. 22 sec. N. 
and lon. 27 deg. 50min. 27 sec. W. 

** On its south coast is the little town called Villa das 
Velas, or Vellas, with a port where small vessels may lie 
sheltered from all winds. 

** This island, when Tofino described it, contained more 
than 11,000 persons, in three towns and seven villages. 
He says that it produces much wine of a good quality. It 
has been famous for its cattle, with which it supplies other 
islands, and its cheese is said to be fine. The produce of 
wheat and maize is equal only to the consumption of a 
part of the inhabitants, as the lower class substitute the 
root of iname. Wood and fresh water are abundant. 

“On the Ist of May, 1808, a dreadful volcano, seen 
from Vayal, burst out about the centre of the island, in the 


east of Vellas. On the 8d a crater was formed, in size 
about twenty-four acres. In two days it had thrown out 
cinders or small pumice-stones, hich a strong north-east 
wind had propelled southerly ; and which, independent 
of the mass accumulated round the crater, had covered the 
earth from one to four feet in depth, half a league in width, 
and three miles in length: then, passing the channel, did 
some injury to the eastern end of Pico, The fire of this 
large crater had nearly subsided on the 3d of May; but 
on the preceding evening another small crater had opened, 
one league to the northward of the large one, and only 
two leagues from Vellas. The sulphureous smoke of the 
new crater rendered impracticable an approach to the large 
one. Within a mile of the crater the earth was rent in 
every direction. The Fredonian Consul of Fayal, who, 
with some friends, visited this place, stated that ‘ they at 
length arrived within 200 yards of the spot, and saw it io 
the midst of a pasture, distinctly, at intervals, when the 
thick smoke which swept the earth lighted up a little. 
The mouth of it was only about fifty yards in circum- 
ference, and the fire seemed struggling for vent. The force 
with which a pale blue flame issued forth resembled a 
powerful steam-engine, multiplied a hundred-fold; the 
noise was deafening; the earth where they stood had a 
tremulous motion; the whole island seemed convulsed. 
Hollow bellowings were occasionally heard from the bowels 
of the earth, and earthquakes were frequent. After re- 
maining here about ten minutes they returned to town. 
The inhabitants had mostly quitted their houses, and re- 
mained in the open air, or under tents. They passed the 
night at Vellas, and next morning went by water to Ur- 
sulina, a small sea-port town, two leagues south of Vellas, 
and viewed that part of the country cavered with cinders 
before mentioned, and which had changed the most valu- 
able vineyards in the island into a frightful desert. 

** On the same day, (May 4th;) the party returned ‘to 
Fayal ; and, on the 5th and succeeding days, from twelve 
to fifteen small volcanoes broke out in the fields they had 
traversed on the 3d, from the chasms above described, 
and threw out a quantity of lava, which travelled on 
slowly towards Vellas. The fire of these small craters 
subsided, and the lava ceased running about the 11th of 
May; on which day the large volcano, that had lain dor- 
mant for nine days, burst forth again, like a roaring lion, 
with horrid belchings, distinctly heard at ten leagues dis- 
tant, throwing up prodigious large stones, with an im- 
mense quantity of lava, illuminating at night the whole 
island. This continued with tremendous force until the 
5th of June, exhibiting the awful, yet magnificerit, spec- 
tacle of a perfect river of fire, (distinctly seen from Fayal,) 
running into the sea. On thatday, the 5th, its force be- 
gan to fail, and, in a few days after, it ceased entirely. 
The elevation of the crater from the sea was about 3500 
feet. The lava inundated and swept away the town of 
Ursulina, and country houses, and cottages adjacent, as 
well as the farm houses, throughout its course. It, as 
usual, gave timely notice of its approach, and niost of the 
inhabitants fled; some few, however, remaining in the 
vicinity too long, endeavouring to save their effects, were 
scalded by flashes of steam, which, without injuring their 
clothes, took off not only their skin but tHeir flesh. About 





midst of fertile pastures, about three leagues to the south. 


died on the spot, or in a few days after. Numbers of 
cattle shared the same fate. The consternation and 
anxiety were so great among the people, that even their 
domestic concerns were abandoned ; and, amidst plenty, 
they were in danger of starving. Supplies of ready- 
baked bread were sent from Fayal for their relief, and 
large boats to bring away the inhabitants who had lost 
their dwellings. In short, the island, heretofore rich in 
cattle, corn, and wine, presented such a scene of desola- 
tion and cistress as has rarely been witnessed in any 
country.” 
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LEOPOLD OF SAXE-COBURG, 


ELECTED KING OF THE BELGIANS 1831. 
— 


(From the National Portrait Gallery.) 


The now royal subject of this memoir is one of those 
extraordinary instances of singular fortune which occur 
but rarely, even in the widely-spread annals of mankind ; 
and seem to proclaim to us, with an suthority not to be’ 
mistaken, that 

‘“ There’s a Divinity doth st 
Rough-hew them how we will a asietnbenees 

The leading incidents of the hfe of Prince Leopold 
have not only been remarkable in themselves, but still 
more remarkable in their coincidence with, and effects 
upon, the destiny of another exalted individual. We 
allude to the Prince of Orange, between whom, and two 
crowns, it has been the fate of his Royal Highness to step ; 
while, as if to render his own career yet more wonderfal 
a third has been offered to hisacceptance. In ancient and 
in superstitious times, the genius, or ascendant stur, of 
the House of Coburg would have been recognized in these 
striking events—in our enlightened times, they cannot but 
excite admiration and wonder. 

Leopold George Christian Frederick (the sketch of whose 
lite has been communicated to the National Portrait 
Gallery on the best authority) is the third and youngest 
son of Francis Duke of Saxe-Coburg. Saalfeld, and hie 
Duchess, of the House of Reus-E.bersdorf. He was born 
on the 16th of December, 1790; and after having received « 
his education under his paternal roof, he came first into 

ublic at Paris, in the year 1808-9, then the capital of 

apoleon’s court and empire. It was part of that extra. 
ordinary man’s policy to collect about his person or his 
armies the members of those sovereign families in Ger. 
many who owed him fealty as chief of the coafederation 
of the Rhine; but whose well-founded attachment (to use 
their own forcible expression) to their futherland, made it 
very necessary for him to keep an eye upon them. With 
no slight address, especially at his age, the Prince Leopold 
of Saxe-Coburg evaded the insidious proposal that was 
made him, to take service in the French armies, without 
incurring the danger which might have followed that re- 
fusal ; and he returned to Coburg, at liberty to pursue his 
own inclinations; and prepared for military service, when 
it could advance the great objects which, above every thing, 
make the profession of arms distinguished and loader. 
able—the release of our country from foreign tyranny and 
thraldom, and the re-establishment of her liberty and ine 
dependence. 

It is needless to describe what must have been the feel. 
ings of a breast endued with so noble a desire, when, in 
1812, the French Emperor marched, through the little 
territory of Saxe-Coburg, the countless host which he di- 
rected in the summer of that year against the Russian 
empire. The man who, at that period, would have dared 
to predicate the failure of the moet extravagant scheme of 
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than an enthusiast or a fool. Success was deemed certain, 
and the dismemberment of the empire of the Czars notat 
all an improbable result. 

With the reigning family of Russia, the House of Saxe- 
Coburg was united by strong ties of friendship, as well as 
by marriage; and the anxiety which every patriotic heart 
in Germany felt, on public grounds, for a successful re- 
sult to the tremendous conflict which was about to con- 
vulse the world, was increased at Coburg, by apprehension 
for the fate which might fall upon Alexander's family. 
The great army swept across the land ; and months passed 
over with many a prayer for, but without a hope or an 
expectation of, its discomfiture: but when, amidst the 
dreariest winter that ever set in, in those latitudes, the 
travelling chariot of Napoleon returned alone, and the 
miserable. remnant of the most splendid army that so 
mighty a leader ever commanded, was seen ‘* to drag its 
slow length along” towards the French frontier, the Ger- 
man people welcomed, with common ardour, the rising 
prospects of the emancipation of their country. 

The Prince Leopold was amongst the first to start from 
an inactivity which was so irksome to him, and long be- 
fore the campaign had commenced, he was in the midst of 
the Russian army, leaving all that was most dear to him 
at risk, for the great cause of his ** fatherland. 

He accompanied the allied army to Silesia and Saxony ; 
was engaged in the battles of Lutzen and Bautzen; and, 
on the expiration of the armistice, proceeded with the 
army to Bohemia, and thence to the Saxon frontier 5 where 
he particularly distinguished himself with the division of 
cavalry under bis command. For his eminent services on 
those @ays, the Emperor Alexander invested him, on the 
field of battle of Nollendorf, with the Cross of Saint 
George, and the Emperor of Austria subsequently con- 
ferred on him the order of Maria Theresa. 

He was at Leipsic, and throughout the whole of the 
campaigns which ended in the capture of Paris in 1814. 
Many of our countrymen formed their first acquaintance 
with the Prince when he was in the French capital, at this 
period ** the yayest of the gay.” Hence he passed over to 
England with the allied Sovereigns, ina natural anxiety 
to visit the land which had aided so greatly the great 
cause which had been so nobly consummated. 

At this time the Prince Leopold was a young man, 
twenty-four years of age, remar able for his good looks, 
and distinguished from the crowd of Princes with whom 
he was associated, for great amenity of manners, equani- 
mity of temper, and every accomplishment of good so- 
ciety. The Princess Charlotte of Wales was, at that time, 
in her eighteenth year, and remarkable, above her years, 
for great insight into the characters of those with whom 
she associated. It is not, therefore, surprising that she 
should have been captivated with the qualities of Prince 
Leopold; nor is it necessary, at this time of day, to doubt 
the excellence of her judgment, in her preference of an 
individual, who made her, without any dispute, the hap- 
piest of women, during the short period which she was 
permitted to call happy, in her short but eventful life. It is 
well known that her hand bad been destined forthe Prince 
of Orange, by the policy of the British Cabinet, as well as 
at the desire of ber Royal Father; and the Princess had 
so far yielded to these wishes, as to consent to appear with 
him in public at the Queen's drawing-room, this year. 
She was not, however, of a disposition to be willingly 
made an instrument of others in a matter so near her 
heart; and when she found a man more suited to her 
mind, she at once broke off a forced attachment, and loved 
him alone with all the intensity of a woman's affection, 
The British people, unaccustomed to marriages of con- 
venience, admired the spirit which influenced her conduct ; 
and she felt encouraged, by their approbation, to carry her 
point with all the resolution she inherited from her Fa- 
mily. When, oneday, her equerry, Colonel Addenbroke, 
returned from Kew to Cranbourne Lodge, in Windsor Park, 
where the Princess at that time resided, and told her the 
report of the day—that Her Royal Highness was to marry 
Pance Leopold—she at once evinced the settled determi- 
nation of her breast, by the reply, * He is the only man I 
ever will marry.” 

Atter long and repeated endeavours to break her resolve, 
the Prince Regent determined to invite Prince Leopold to 
repair to Englend, and he was received at the Pavilion at 
Brighton in the month of February, 1816, He was now, 
tor the first ume, permitted to court the Princess Char- 
lotte, and was acknowledged by the Government the tu- 
ture busband of the Heness of the British Empire. On 
the second of May they were married at Carlton House, 
by Dr. Sutton, Archbishop of Canterbury, amidst the 


warmest wishes of every individual in the kingdom. 


They passed the honeymoon at Oatlands, the seat of the 
Duke of York; and, in the course of their stay, were 
paturally induced to visit Claremont, then the property of 





Mr. Ellis, (now Lord Seaford,) and at that time on sale. 
They were pleased with the place, and at their desire it 
was purchased for them by the Crown, as their country 
residence, Most of their time was subsequently passed at 
this delightful country -seat, excepting when they were re- 
quired to be in the capital, when they resided ct Camel- 
tord House, which had been aypropriated to them as their 
town residence. In the spring of 1817, it was znnounced 
to the public, that an heir might be expected from this 
august and happy union. Alas! how little was it then 
anticipated what would be the consequence of an event, 
the prospect of which filled the whole land with joy. An 
heir was born on the 6th of November, in that year, and, 
with its mother, was carried to the grave, amidst a deeper 
affliction and a sincerer grief than a whole nation was 
ever known to express for any human loss. It is not neces- 
sary to describe what /e suffered, who, at one and the same 
moment, was bereft of every hope and friend—cast down 
from the highest pinnacle of earthly happiness and splen- 
dour, to be a lonely stranger in a foreign land. But the 
sympathy of the British people was as strong as their grief ; 
and, although it was well known that his father-in-law, 
the Prince Regent, never cordially liked the Prince, yet 
he shared in the national commiseration, whilst he him- 
self deeply mourned the loss of his only child, and at 
once admitted Prince Leopold into the British Royal Fa- 
mily, by a grant of the title of Royal Highness, and per- 
mission to bear the arms of Great Britain. 

His Royal Highness passed the first months of his 
widowhood at the seat of Lady Caroline Damer, in Dor- 
setshire, which the lady kindly lent him; and he after- 
wards returned to Claremont, where he lived in the ut- 
most privacy, surrounded by his own family and a few 
particular friends. The loss which the Royal Family had 
experienced in the blighted prospect of issue to the throne, 
and the improbability which remained to either the Re- 
gent or Duke of York of having a family, induced the 
younger Princes now to form matrimonial alliances; and 
the year 1818 accordingly witnessed the three marriages 
of the Dukes of Clarence, Cambridge, and Kent—the 
latter to the Princess of Leiningen, youngest sister of the 
Prince Leopold. His Royal Highness assisted himself at 
this latter marriage, which was solemnized at Kew, a few 
months after the death of Queen Charlotte. What he 
must have endured at witnessing such a ceremony in 
this early period of his grief, may have been somewhat 
assuaged by the meeting again with a sister whom he loved, 
and a introduction into the same Royal Family as 
himself. 

Upon the return of the Duke and Duchess of Kent 
to the Continent, he determined also to visit his family 
in Germany, and he passed the winter of 1818-9 
at Coburg. He returned to England again in the 
spring, in timé to witness another tie to his British 
connexion, in the birth of a niece, of whom the Duchess 
of Kent was delivered on the 24th of May—-a Prineess, 
who is probably destined to ascend the throne’ of these 
realms. A new year had scarcely commenced when he 
was summoned into Devonshire, where the Duke of Kent 
was already lying in imminent danger from a fever, caught 
after an ordinary cold, which terminated his life in the 
latter days of January. The Prince returned, bringing 
with him to Claremont his bereaved sister and her child, 
whom his Royal Highness at once declared should be as 
his own, and who, from that day forward, received her 
maintenance almost entirely from his private purse. In 
the summer of this year his friends urged him to take a 
tour to the Highlands; for hitherto the Prince, although 
five years in England, had scarcely been beyond the 
houses of the several branches of the Royal Family. The 
kind hospitality of the nobility and principal gentry who 
entertained his Royal Highness on his route, and the re- 
ception he met with in the cities and principal towns, 
where the municipal authorities addressed him in the most 
flattering terms, evinced the sincerity and depth of that 
sympathy which had been so loudly proclaimed in the 
early period of his sorrows. He returned to Claremont 
in the early part. of November, highly pleased and gra- 
tified with his tour. He passed the winter there in his 
accustomed privacy; but in the spring of 1821 he estab. 
lished himself’ at Marlborough House, and began to see 
company in that style of splendid hospitality which long 
continued to distinguish that residence in the annals of 
socicty and fashion. His table, spread with every luxury, 
received the eminent of the land, whether by hereditary 
station, political distinction, or scientific renown, without 
any of those party divisions which, it was the constant 
feeling of the Prince, ought never to find their way into 
palaces. 

His father-in-law was now upon the throne, and the 
question had already. begun to be mooted, which ended in 
the return of Queen Caroline to England, and to her trial 


before the House of Peers, upon charges of the most fla. 
grant character. It was scarcely possible for the Prince 
to steer any course in this most disagreeable transaction 
which could have satisfied parties, whose passions were so 
strongly excited at this epoch. He alone knew the 
daughter’s sentiments upon the conduct of both her pa- 
rents ;—-he alone could tell the course she would have 
wished him to pursue had she been living; and he 
adopted that course fearlessly, but with the clear foresight 
that, by so doing, he would increase the prejudices of the 
King against him; and, of course, with that, the anger 
of the Court and the Ministry. 

It would be idle to conceal, that the calumnies which 
were raised at this period, and the false impressions which 
so powerful a host of opponents could not fail to excite 
very generally in the public mind, did most sensibly 
affect one who was unaccustomed to the liberties which are 
taken by the press of England against private character; 
and who was alive to the keen sense of the value of cha. 
racter, more especially to a person in his situation in this 
country. It was difficult for him to rest easy under asper. 
sions, which he felt to be as false as they were injurinus, 
His friends, however, who knew the gullibility of John 
Bull, knew also the good sense which generally brings him 
in time to a sounder judgment, and persuaded him to en. 
dure in silence those witty but cutting effusions of the 
newspapers which appeared at this period—nevertheless, 
they tended to make his solitude less tolerable, and he de. 
termined to solace his mind by foreign travel. 

Immediately after the ceremony of George the Fourth’s 
coronation, he passed overto the Continent. His absence, 
however, did not silence his calumniatorss for it was as. 
serted, that he went abread from a niggardly propensity ; 
and although a splendid establishment was maintained in 
England, upon the same style of expense as if he had 
been himself present, the good and credulous people were 
disturbed at hearing that foreigners were enjoying the 
fruits of their munificence to him. That the vulgar 
should have been deceived by the statements put forth on 
this subject, was natural; but, that those who know how 
little of a large income, comparatively, can be spent by 
the journeys of a single man with few attendants, should 
have shared in this alarm, and have retained it even to the 
eve of His Royal Highness’s departure, in the face of 
every evidence to the contrary, is one among many proofs 
of the power of the press to work the mos tserious injury 
to private character, even in the face of facts and reason. 

The Prince could not condescend to reply to the most 
ridiculous charges that were gravely made against him, 
for his gardener’s disposal of his fruit and vegetables, or 
for the too common misconduct of servants in the absence 
of their master, which was rather a matter, if true, for 
his private annoyance, than for the public animadversion, 
An impression was, however, engendered against him by 
those reports, which was permitted to attach to the Prince 
for the remainder of his residence in this country, but 
which may now be fairly considered to be rather a re 
flection upon those who were deceived, than upon him who 
was so long the victim of this deception. The Prince 
neither went abroad to save expense, nor to idle away his 
time; but, with an enlightened understanding, he con- 
verted a source of great amusement into a most useful in- 
quiry into the government of the various countries, and 
into their internal resources and external relations. In 
every capital he lived on intimate terms with the sove- 
reigns, and the leading men of the country ; and it may 
be doubted whether any individual in Europe is better 
acquainted with the secret springs and interests which ac- 
tuate the foreign relations of every cabinet, or whether 
any man knows more intimately the characters and abili- 
ties of the several European statesmen of the day. The 
personal knowledge thus acquired was reciprocal ; anda 
man of his station; manners, and talent, could not fail to 
obtain, with the universal knowledge of his character, a 
very general respect and esteem. 

Accordingly, when the consequences of the treaty of 
London, of 1826, rendered it necessary to select a sove- 
reign for Greece, (who should not belong to either of the 
sovereign tamilies who were. parties to it,) the ambassa- 
dors, with one accord, turned their eyes upon Prince Leo- 
pold, as a man every way fitted to undertake the task of 
regenerating that unhappy country. His Royal Highness 
was persuaded to accept the offer that was made him ; and 
it was, at the time, a subject of cavil, whether he was al 
together justified in retracting his consent: yet itis but jus 
tice to remark, that he entered with too much good taith 
into transactions, where he was opposed, single-handed, 
to the practised finesse of some of the most experienced 
diplomatists of the day: nor can it be denied, that when 
he discovered his position, he extricated himself from the 
toils which they had cast around him with great ability 





and success. That this was so considered by the Power 
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themselves, may be inferred from the fact, that not a year 


upon His Royal Highness, to extricate Europe from the 
danger of convulsions and disorder, by the acceptance of 
the crown which the Belgian people were disposed to offer 
him. He had to steer a very difficult course of negotia- 
tion, between the pretensions of a p»pular assembly, and 
the jealousy of states, who could not view, without alarm, 
another example of successful insurrection; but, with 
great tact and ability, he aided in the settlement of a basis 
on which he could accept the crown with the concurrence 
of all the Powers, and accordingly, on the 26th of June, 
1831, he formally received, at Marlborough House, the 
Deputies of the Congress, who had been sent from Brus- 
sels to notify to him its decree in his favour, and accepted 
the proftered sceptre, upon the condition of the basis which 
had been agreed upon by the Powers. This basis con- 
sisted of eighteen articles, on which a treaty of peace was 
hereafter to be founded, defining the boundaries of the 
new state. To these articles the Congress assented on 
the 9th July, after an unexampled debate of ten days’ 
continued argument; and on the Saturday following, the 
17th of that month, the Prince quitted England, carrying 
with him the esteem and respect of every class of society. 
His last act, upon quitting England, was to announce 
to the Ministry his Zonuiiaden, as Sovereign of Bel- 
gium, to draw no portion of his parliamentary annuity. 
A degree of indecent haste had been shown by the public, 
relative to his intentions in this respect; and this had 
even been reflected within the walls of the Upper House 
of Parliament. His claim to this grant (which, as far as 
His Royal Highness was concerned, was the unsolicited 
liberality of the country) was as undisputed ang as firm 
as that of the public creditor: but, in truth, he had been 
always made to suffer for the sins of those who had been 
thus prodigal in their desire to obtain his early favour. 
The man, however, whom his enemies had declared to be 
the most avaricious and miserly of men, actually relin- 
uished the certainty of the affluence, as well as the com- 
ort, of a private station—before he knew what endow- 
ment would be made on a crown which he had accepted— 
upon public grounds alone. ; . 
Here, then, we close this rapid glance over a life which, 
for its duration, has been more than ordinarily eventful. 
The King of the Belgians is still in the maturity of. his 
life, and in the full vigour of bis faculties. He has un- 
dertaken a task which must be difficult and laborious, and 
which many people think is not capable of a successful re- 
sult. He may, however, reflect, that he occupies a throne, 
the right to which is less capable of dispute than any one 
in history—for the hereditary sovereigns of the land re- 
nounced their claim, to Austria, or to France ; and the 
right of conquest alone, and that not a conquest over Bel- 
gium, gave it to the kingdom of the Netherlands. He is 
one of the few sovereigns who, without even the birthright 
to the land of his rule, has obtained a crown without the 
sword having been drawn, or a me f of blood spilled, in 
the acquisition of it. If he should. happily succeed, he 
will deserve the gratitude of four millions of subjects, and 
the applause of surrounding nations,—if he should fail, 
he will lay down a sceptre which he never sought, and re- 
turn to that private station, the splendid prospects of which 
few could have had the virtue to have quitted, although 
the object were to retain the blessings of peace to Europe, 
and to consolidate the principle of constitutional govern 
ment. : ‘ 
—— 


THE HON. E. G. STANLEY. 


A 
(From the New Monthly Magazine.) 

Perfect coolness and self-possession are among the most 
useful attributes of Mr. Stanley. Some sketch of him in 
a debate may not be destitute of interest. While his ad- 
versary is speaking he shows little self-command ; he lis- 
tens with a spirit of mockery which is not intended to be 
offensive, but which causes displeasure; he turns round 
to his neighbouring minister and whispers and laughs; 
he tosses up his head, and exhibits a restlessness and im- 
patience of what he considers to be either sophistry, igno- 
rance, or absurdity. He cannot sit for a moment in tran- 
quillity, but alternately throws himself back, or opens his 
knees, and putting the palms of his hands together bends 
down his head, and after remaining in this attitude sud- 
denly recovers himself, and seems ready to spring forward 
toreply. This sort of parliamentary pantomime is not re- 
lished by the Opposition. When, however, he has got 
fairly on his legs, he shows an utter absence of the ner- 
vousness and susceptibility which one might have antici- 
pated from an orator whose silence is so much on wires. 
With a clear, distinct voice, whose fault consists in its 








occesional approach to shrillness, and with a surprising 


had elapsed before the very same Powers cast their eyes | facility of neat and simple phrase, which is admirably 


adapted to the purposes of exposition, he takes up every 
argument and every fact which have been pressed upon 
the other side, and leaves no topic and no assertion un- 
touched. If he cannot contradict, he qualifies ; if he can- 
not refute, he embarrasses; and where he can contraiict, 
and ean refute, he performs one office with asperity and 
the other with derision. His gesture is easy, graceful, 
unaffected, and impressive. His attitude is manly, and 
free from any of the artifices of deportment which Sir 
Robert Peel is supposed at timestoemploy. He has great 
strenuousness, and even ardour, and after having laid his 
antagonist prostrate, exults in his overthrow. Is he then 
a great orator? That is a question which as yet it would 
be difficult to answer. What he possesses has been told; 
the qualities which he wants—or I should perhaps say, 
which he has not yet exhibited—are of importance as in- 
gredients of the highest excellence in one to whom the dis- 
tinctions of such an application as that of a true orator 
should be assigned. He addresses himself exclusively to 
the reason, and seldom or never, and certainly with little 
success, if ever he does 80, to the heart; he does not ex- 
hibit, and therefore does not create much emotion, and 
satisfies the understanding without bearing the passions, 
over which he has little control, away. His manner is 
fervid, but is never raised to that high pitch of excitation 
which in Brougham, Plunkett, and Canning, and. lately 
in Macauley, wrought so much effect in men who sympa- 
thise through the eye and ear as well as through the mind. 
He does not, like the last distinguished speaker, indulge 
in any general reflections, and although a metaphysical 
character is by no means commendable in a parliamentary 
orator, still we would desire to hear occasionally some 
general remark indicative of his having meditated upon 
the interests and progression of society. Mr. Stanley 
never indulges in large views, or in lofty sentiments— 
no generous exclamation ever breaks trom his lips; 
his eyes are never on fire with a moral inspiration ; he 
is never ** lifted beyond the ground” by any ascendancy 
of emotion. His language, although it is faultless, and 
flows from ‘the well of English undefiled,” is not 
richly coloured, nor diversified ; his expression does not 
sparkle; it has neither the glitter of fancy nor the 
splendour of imagination. He does not afford, like 
Mr. Macauley, a proof of the possibility of uniting 
with success the vigorous logic of parliamentary debate 
with the most striking embellishments of composition—for 
Mr. Macauley leaves its vigour to a syllogism, while he 
clothes it with the richest attire which the finest wardrobe 
of diction can supply, and does not shut out or envelop 
his arguments because he curtains them with the gorgeous 
awnings of a richly-coloured phraseology. Still, for or- 
dinary and practical purposes, Mr. Stanley would be far 
more efficient in debate; and however a mere ciitic might 
be disposed to assign the palm to the one, it is to the Se- 
cretary for Ireland that the minister would always, I sus- 
pect, even independently of the weight of great rank and 
extensive connexions, be inclined to give the preference. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 








THE SEA TIGER. 
(From the Portsmouth State Herald.) 

The sealing schooner Pacific, which arrived at this port 
a few weeks since, brought home the skull and hide of a 
sea-tiger, taken near the South-Georgia Islands. This 
brave tenant of the deep measured seven fect in length, 
and girted three and a half when killed. The general 
shape of the head is like that of the common seal, with 
the exception that it is more elongated, and the sockets of 
the eyes deeper and broader. It measures 15} inches from 
the extremity of the nose to the great hole of the occipital 
bone. The length of the lower jaw from the.chin to the 
point of articulation, with the upper jawbone, is 114 inches. 
A straight line drawn from one articulating process to the 
other, measures'6 inches.. The number of teeth is thirty- 
two, four of which aretusks. The largest tusk is an inch 
and a quarter long, and one inch in circumference at its 
base. In each jaw there are ten grinders, which, imme- 
diately after emerging from their sockets, are divided into 
three distinct conical portions, the central division being 
more than half an inch long, and the two latter ones the 
fourth of an inch—all terminating with sharp smooth 
points. The skin is covered with fine, thick, short hair, 
of a gray colour on the back, and spotted with black and 
white on the abdomen. It hasshort, strong flippers. The 
sea-tiger moves with surprising velocity in the water, and 
all its motions in that element are indicative of great 


Its principal food consists of penguins, and when a flock 
of these beautiful birds are discovered at a distance, he gets 
upon the windward side, upon his back, and in this atti- 
tude suffers himself to ride upon the billows with his head 
i slightly elevated above his body—keeping his targe dark, 
vigilant eye steadily fixed upon the ill-fated object of his 
pursuit; and as soon as he has floated sufficiently near to 
secure it, he turns upon his belly, cleaves the billows 
with astonishing swiftness, and the next moment he is sten 
plunging into the water with a penguin which weighs forty 
or sixty pounds in his capacious jaws. He is an animal 
of undaunted courage and shrewdness. 

The crew of the Pacific were frequently chased by sea- 
tigers while they were cruising in their boats. On one oc- 
casion, when two of the'men were at a considerable dis- 
tance from the shore and from the schooner, a tiger nearly 
twenty feet long, and six in circumference, discovered their 
situation and immediately pursued the boat with all pos- 
sible speed ; when he got within ten or twelve feet he 
leaped for the boat, at the same time exposing his teeth 
with great rage; but failing to get into the boat, he made 
a furious attempt to upset it. At this moment one of the 
party lodged a musket-ball in his body; but this only 
served toaugment the animal’s fury, and heagain attempted 
to spring into the boat; and had it not been that he re- 
ceived a severe blow froin a lance, would have succeeded. 
He still kept up battle with unabated courage and violence; 
repeated his efforts, and seemed resolved that neither the 
power nor the weapons of man should ear against him : 
and it was not till the second and the third balls were 
lodged within him that he was overcome. 

At another time some of the crew were three miles from 
the schooner, in their boat, when they saw a large tiger 
following in their wake. He kept at a distance from the 
boat, and betrayed no disposition to annoy the party, which 
circumstance induced them, at that time unacquainted with 
the habits of the sea-tiger, to pursue him ; but they soon 
found that their ignorance of the character of their enemy 
had betrayed them into imminent danger, and that they 
were likely to pay dearly for their temerity, for the tiger pre- 
pared himself for the battle and gave chase to the crew, 
who immediately pulled for the vessel; and it was with 
extreme difficulty that they succeeded in keeping him out of 
the boat or from upsetting it. Some of the sailors tasted 
the milk of the sea-tiger which they killed, and found it 
excellent. 

It has been supposed that the sea-tiger and the walrus 
are the same; but they differ in several particulars, such 
as the number, size, shape, and relative position of the 
teeth, and in the form of the head, which latter in the 
walrus bears a.strong resemblance to that of the human 
species. 
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THE HOUSEWIFE. 











TEST FOR MUSHROOMS. 

A correspondent of the Times gives the following as a 
test :—'T'o ascertain whether what appear to be mushrooms 
are so or not, a little salt should be sprinkled on the inner 
or spongy part. If in a short time afterwards they turn 
yellow, they are a very pong kind of fungus, but if 
black, they are to be looked upon as genuine mushrooms. 





They should never be eaten without this test, as the best 
judges may be occasionally deceived. 





SAGE TEA. 

Sir John Sinclair has just published a pamphlet of a few 
pages in length, entitled ‘* Medical Hints for further 
Consideration and is in which he treats of sage 
tea, the siesta, the bites of serpents, and the cholera mor- 
bus. Sage tea he strongly recommends in stomachic com- 
plaints. He was led to try it for the removal of inflamma. 
tion of the uvula and parts adjacent which continued after 
the use of external remedies. He says, ** Being convinced” 
that all this proceeded from the stomach, I resolved to try 
the effects of ‘sage tea,’ of the virtues of which I had long 
entertained a favourable opinion ; and to my great satis- 
faction I found that by using it, not only the swelling and 
defluxion disappeared, but that the stomach was brought 
into so healthy a state, that a whiteness on the tongue, 
with which I had been previously troubled, was removed. 
In every other respect also, my health was materially 
amended. I only took a wine glass of sage tea occasion- 
ally, and about a pint ina day. I consider it to be one of 
the most valuable of stomachic remedies, and that the old - 
praises in favour of sage (when it is properly used) are not 
exaggerated. Indeed I am convinced, if these hints were 
properly attended to, the complaints in the throat and in 
the stomach would be oftener removed than they are at 





strength. 


present, and that the health of multitudes would be greatly 
improved.” 
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JUDAS RETURNING THE THIRTY PIECES. Thou to be proud hast greater cause— roe 
ee Thy boast is not excelled by any; «7 have 
ws BY THE REY. THOMAS DAL. Poets have stood within thy jaws, broug 
v _— And fiddlers play’d within thy belly.® = 
(From the Iris.) Were thy lovely young ones caught, 
Harpoon'd, i it ° 
_ Still echoed through the dark divan, P Peon’, in spite of ‘thy distress 5 
is . _ hia te i ; erchance their short bones sent to ceurt, 
= = as = = The shouts that hailed the doom of blood, Bighe Besta she sheweetaneh Be 
‘ When, lo! a pale and haggard man eet geet Guaen Seen. Iamr 
POETRY Before the stern tribunal stood: What thinkest thou of gas, old friend? —that is 
; He strove to speak—awhile his breath The price of btubber will decrease, with a gt 
Came fitful as the gasp of death— The fisheries soon have an end, fortune 5 
Nor aught these hollow sounds express, And whales then live and die in peace.t unspeake 
Save guilt and utter wretchedness. Virtues thou may’st surely boast, unfortun 
Yet in his wildly glaring eye Beyond the lot of human flesh— canst 
THE SLEEP OF DEATH. Such fierce unnatural brightness shone, Thou in thy cups ne’er gave a toast,! thousan 
a They d d some maniac nigh— And in thy drink wert never fresh. pooner 
, . envied pc 
The cheep of death, the sheep Of death, M ver ss of the evil one: They've robbed thee of flesh, fat, and skin— 1am ruit 
What slumber eo serene! eo " at ed in mute amase, Farewell, unhappy, martyr’d whale, wife” bet 
Forgot the prison of our birth, A ~ neneeteenipeatenni tenement talaaaaa” Whose bones are serap'd without, within, is perfecti 
Forgot this changeful scene! 8 if a spectre near him stood, Whose only covering is his tail.¢ have the 
So qneve to Wenm, eoumnde teal That chained his eyes and chilled his blood. ee 4 
4 * A concert has been held within the body of the whal ponengs 
To wail for lovers’ perfidy, An instant, and the stern old man +t The writer of this pleasant little ode to the area with the 
Or friendship’s swift decay ! Grew cold and reckless as before; —— of the deep, has forgotten oil gas, it seems.—Kdit, never kn 
A moment flushed his aspect wan, . inconveni 
¢ 1 The onl 1nco 
ne creed’ nest of death, Se geet 0s tna eubinent oer. ¢ y part of the erexture in its original state. “may b 
No midnight ruffian on the path He knew the form that trembled there— Se little able 
“The ai fence” et ‘ Knew whence that madness and despair ; ON THE VIEW FROM ST. LEONARD'S. felicity of 
Sto masiced acsnasin ctealing there, And the brief awe his brow had worn, The following is an extract from the beautiful poem of that she 
Set Gooman Genes; with puignesd tare, Changed to a smile of withering scorn. Mr. Campbell, in the Metropolitan Magazine :— what I hz 
Nor war-cry echoing loud ! There on his knees the traicor fell— Yet, potent sea ! E riage 
The sleep of death, the sleep of death, There dashed to earth the price of blood ; How placidly thy moist lips speak e’en now any chan 
whet Gener co aueteent? And twice essayed his cale to tell, Along yon sparkling shingles. Who can be ful guard 
N ns re aaa : tt " eee And twice the o’er-mastering fiend withstood. So fanciless as to feel no gratitude nary care 
pons Seeheni in eee round: i Faltering, at length, his accents came— That power and grandeur can be so serene, for use. 
Nor ocean mrt swelling high Words more than anguish, worse than shame— Soothing the home-bound navy’s peaceful way, pal Sco 
be dark, and Senrful majesty ; “Oh! I have sinned—I have sold And rocking even the fisher’s little bark lest var | 
No simoon withering there ! The pen ese gee at As gently as a mother rocks her child! sharing it 
Then curled that proud priest’s lip of scorn— The inhabitants of other worlds behold There she 
f death, the s] f death 
per se Bh medio d ir -, Hate flash’d from his indignant eye— Our orb more lucid for thy spacious share that I = : 
“and go,” he cried, “thou wretch forsworn— On earth’s rotundity; and is he not Th 
The lightning gleams not on the path, 

The hurricane has past ; Accursed live! —unpardoned die !— A blind worm in the dust, great deep, the man An 
and nought of Genslation, there The deed is done—the price is paid— Who sees not, or, when seeing, has no joy pops I 
Whispers the slumberer to anee For him thy coward soul betrayed : In thy magnificence! What though thou art ieabing ~ 

And shun the tempest’s mi vo . His blood may sate the wrath divine; Unconscious and material, thou canst reach or be turn 
cial But who, foul traitor, recks of thine!” The inmost immaterial mind’s recess, his the mat 

The sleep of death, the sleep of death, Genie And with thy tints and motion stir its chords } ders rounc 
What slumber half so fair? ae : pera ea yell To musie, like the light on Memnon’s lyre ! = io Ye 

, ny an e — r 
No mirror'd images of earth os aga -_ The Spirit of the Universe in thee if I ol 
Re to banish, there! With guilt that not a Cain could tell, J glanc 
pose , Is visible; thou hast in thee the life— brings the 
No buried forms to live again Remorse that not a Cain could bear 5 

‘ ’ The eternal, graceful, and majestic life— want? an 
And, flying our embraces vain He rushed—oh! whither ?—human eye 1 foro 
: ‘. ‘ Of nature, and the natural human heart ard cor 
Awake to tenfold woe! Saw not the doomed apostate die. ave been 
He fell, —unpitied, unforgiven, — Is therefore bound to thee with holy love. I feel ill- 

ap sleep of death, the sleep of death, Outcast alike of earth and heaven. Earth has her gorgeous towns; the earth-circling sew markably 

What slumber so divine? Has spires and mansions more amusive still— better—sh 
Bright herald of the second birth eed Men’s volant homes that measure liquid space oar con: 

When mau hall earth resign, ODE To THE WHALE. On wheel or wing. The chariot of the land, amounts 
And springing from this chill abode With pain'd and panting steeds, and clouds of dust, come into 
Ascend to mingle with the good, ee _ el , Has no sight-gladdening motion like these fair In short, s 

And hail the “* better land !” a me Arrest “* " > oie Careerers, with the foam beneath their bows. * fever in 
Thou sleep of death, thou sleep of death, wie strange would earth appear to sin Whose streaming ensigns charm the waves by day, brella er 

How welcome thou to me!— Thou giant inmate of the sea. . Whose carols and whose watch-bells cheer the night, with Aspe 

The rose has perished from the earth, Moor’d as they cast the shadows of their masts larly every 

The blossom from the tree, Cavier says that thou art old— In long array, or hither flit and yond which she 
And like some hapless traveller, lone, Twelve thousand moons their light have shed, Mysteriously, with slow and crossing lights, some wate 
Who treads a far off realm unknown, The sun a thousand years has told, Like spirits on the darkness of the deep. . I said th 
1 sigh my home to gain! Since thy dam was brought to bed. ——— $$$ ory. Th 
one “IDE TABLE seer fired 

Thou sleep of death, thou sleep of death, Thy cradle was the roaring sea — ture arose 

Thou envied, and thou fair! Its tempest rock’d thy infant sleep— Days. | Morn.| Even. | Height. Festivals, &c. ad: 
A blight has dimmed the flowers of earth, The sailor's death was sport to thee— iniaas al » 7. h. m.\ft. in. larly ye 

The forest woods are bare, measles an: eanetemmel Wednesday!7| 5 43} 6 20110 9 “Oh! x 
And bome, far distant home I pine— Art thou grandson of the whale Thursday 18) 7 1) 7 37/10 8 “You a 

Friday ----19| 8 11] 8 42)11 2 cold? N 
Ab! clasp me in thine arms divine, Who swallowed Jonab in a spree, Saturday - 29) 9 10] 9 32/12 3 [K. Wm. IV born 1765. Fp Ridies 
Sunday -.-.21| 9 54/10 1513 6 |12th Sunday after Trinity. oe 
And gently waft me there! Inheriting, by right in dail, ‘ Monday 2210 3610 54'14 10 y y 0 positivel 
His empire of the boundless sea Tuesday --23,11 12/11 30.16 1 |Full Moon, 9h. 52m. merp.. hing, and 
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j isthe matter? Are you going out ?”"—if my glance wan- 
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THE BovQguvueT. | 
«J have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and hav 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
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MY WIFE. 
—>— 
(From Whittaker’s Monthly Magazine.) 





1 am not tormented with a bad wife; but Iam tortured, 
—that is not the word, it does not express what I mean,-— 
with a good one. All my calamities arise from my good 
fortune ; my indescribable misery lies at the door of my 
unspeakable happiness. I am like a man who, having 
unfortunately drawn a prize of ten thousand pounds, is 
immediately thrown by his creditors into prison for twenty 
thousand; or I resemble the unhappy winner of the 
prize-ox lately raffled for, whose appetite reduced the 
envied possessor of the beast to the verge of bankruptcy. 
1am ruined, I repeat, by my guod fortune. Had ** my 
wife” been less amiable, I had been less afflicted; but she 
is perfection,—and [ am undone. Qh! ye who love, but 
have the incalculable advantage of not being beloved in 
teturn; ye, whose wives reward your devoted attentions 
with the most profound and unmitigated hatred; ye, who 
never knew what it was to be doated on to a degree of 
inconvenience, which, as novels and newspapers remark, 
“may be more easily conceived than described,”—how 
little able are ye to sympathize with me! I am the very 
victim of ** my wife’s” idolatry, the martyr to my own 
felicity. Her affection for me is of that microscopic kind 
that she is perpetually detecting some horrible omen in 
what I had foolishly looked upon as a prospect of pleasure. 
She finds blots upon my sun when I fancy it all bright- 
ness. She sees porson in every thing that I happen, by 
any chance, to have a partiality for. She is such a faith- 
ful guardian to my happiness, and takes such extraordi- 
nary care of my comforts, that she never lets me have any 
for use. Every disaster that has happened to me for these 
ten years may be clearly traced to her precaution for 
avoiding it. Lest I should get into any danger, or, rather, 
lest her affectionate spirit should miss the delight of 
sharing it with me, she never trusts me out of her sight. 
There she is always at my elbow, taking care, as she says, 
that I want for nothing,— 

6 __-_-——=- 4 form of life and light, 


That seen beeame a part of sight! 
And rose where’er I turned mine eye 


In fact, I can’t turn it, upon the most trivial object, with- 
out undergoing a cross-examination as to my motive for 
looking at it. If my eye happen to fall upon the window, 
or be turned towards the sky, I am saluted with, ** What 





ders round the room, she remarks it, and says, **Can I 
get you any thing ?” or if it be fixed for a moment on the 
fire, ** You are cold. Shall I ring for some coals ?’*—nay, 
if I glance, though ever so carelessly, at the girl who 
brings them—the same question is ready—‘* What do you 
want? any thing that J can get you?” Her tender re- 
i for my health takes place of every other feeling; I 

ave been a most pitiable invalid for many years—not that 
I feel ill—quite the contrary; you would think me re- 
markably strong and healthy; but **my wife” knows 
better—she is aware that I am of a most delicate and 
sickly constitution, and she accordingly abridges my beef- 
steak, and locks up my cigars, with a firmness that 
amounts to something philosophic. She sees the water 
come into my eyes—or my mouth—but without relenting. 
In short, she is the most sensitive of women. She detects 
a fever in the very opening of a door, and discovers a 
rheumatism in every keyhole. She never uses an um- 
brella until she is sure it is thoroughly aired; is seized 
with an ague at the sight of the damp newspaper regu- 
larly every morning ; and once experienced inflammation, 
Which she attributed to her having incautiously drank 
some water out of a wet glass. 

I said that I would paint her portrait, and then tell my 
story. I have finished my pen-and-ink sketch; and my 
story will bring me to the end of my paper. The adven- 
ture arose out of that incessant and amiable anxiety for 
my health, which I cannot too much admire, or lament. 

** People cannot be too careful of themselves, particu- 
larly at this trying season. Now do take it, dear ps ; 

“Oh! no; it will be quite unnecessary.” 

‘* You are so careless. Who isto nurse you if you catch 
old? Now oblige me by taking it; you had better. 

** Ridiculous! How you press it upon me, when I say 

0 positively that I don’t want it. I never heard of such a 





hing, and it would be really absurd.” 


erect 


** Not so absurd as your refusal. I can’t conceive why 
you should make so many scruples, when it’s all for your 
own good. I'm sure you'll catch cold. You know your 
cough is very bad already. There, it’s coming on now: 
it will spoil all the folds of your cravat betore dinner. 
Pray oblige mes be reasonable, and put it into your 
pocket. Well, its very teasing of you; I’m sure you might 
as well.” 

The article which was so assiduously and tenderly pressed 
upon my attention, but which E perseveringly declined ac- 
cepting, was by no means a romantic one.- It was not one 
of those infallible and heaven-invented restoratives tor 
which all females (but elderly ones especially) are so de- 
servedly celebrated. It was neither charm nor cordial ; 
no, 1t was nothing more or less than—a nightcap! The 
dialogue took place just as [ was on the point of going out 
to dinner, alone, for the evening was wet, and my wite, 
for once, hesitated to share the horrors which she saw ac 
cumulating round my head. It was too late to send an 
excuse; I was obliged to go,—"* my wite”’ insisting that I 
should not think, under any circumstances, of returning 
home through the night air, but that I should make up 
my mind to take a bed at my friend's. Having, without 
much difficulty, gained this point, she pertinaciously peti- 
tioned for another; and ever watchful for an opportunity 
of exercising the privileges of a guardian angel, insisted 
on my taking with me my nightcap. Vainly did I as- 
sure her that it was unnecessary ; that where I found a 
pillow I should find a cap; or in the event of the worst, 
that I should still be able to hit upon some means of pro- 
tecting my temples from cold, and my curls from disorder. 
I was set down for a visionary, a rash, thoughtless, enthu- 
siast. ‘* Besides,’ said my amiable torturer, ** even if you 
should find a cap upon the pillow, which, considering the 
uncertainty of this life, does not appear more than pro- 
bable ; but even if you should, it may not be aired as Jt 
ought to be. As for trusting to chance, I own I am sur- 
prised at your imprudence. A dependence upon Provi- 
dential interference isa becoming feeling in some cases, 
but not in this, when the means of averting calamity are 
already in your power. Now, take it, without another 
word: here it is, as white-——”? 

** As your arm.” 

‘© Nonsense! But besides all the reasons I have stated, 
I must confess that J should not like you to wear any but 
your own natural nightcap. You would look like some- 
body else in another, and I should have unpleasant dreams 
I should see you approach in an odious caricature of a 
cap; not ina nice, neat, becoming ornament like this. 
I’m sure I never saw a more graceful head-dress, con- 
sidering its shape. Oh, I can’t bear the thought of your 
wearing another. If you love me, if you wish to dream 
of me, you'll take this—unless you expect to find Fortu- 
natus’s.”” 

I reasoned and romanced—smiled, scolded, and hu- 
moured ; but I persisted in adhering to my principles, 
and rejected the nightcap in disdain. At last the point 
was given up; my wife threw her arms round me, and 
assured me that her anxiety was only for my good,—I re- 
peated the usual affectionate phrases in such cases made 
and provided,—and we separated with a world of protes- 
tation on my part, and a universe of advice upon hers. 

When I arrived at my place of appointment I found a 
pleasant party. Everybody was in high spirits. The 
ladies listened to our compliments as if they had never 








heard them before, and we all laughed a: each other’s 
jokes as it we had never told them eurselves. We sat 
down to dinner. 

Among the company was one of that class of females who 
may be designated languishing ladies. She was young, 
handsome, possessed extreme sensibility, an ardent fancy, 
and refined nerves. A whisper affected her like an carth- 
quake, and a hint threw her into hysterics. It was neces- 
sary, in addressing her, to speak with profound caution, 
in case of giving alarm to her sensibilities, or treading 
upon a spring-gun. It was impossible to keep out of 
danger, unless every sentence had been a safety-lamp. 1 
felt, in offering a compliment, as if I were presenting a 
spark to a barrel of gunpowder; and was obliged to ex- 
tinguish its meaning before it was fit for use. 

We were seated in a circle of elegant enjoyment, not 


dreaming of disaster, when the genius of this sensitive 


plant—she wrote poetry, just by way of escaping the im- 
putation of singularity—was served up as a subject for 
discussion. Unlucky theme forme! I was sitting oppo. 
site to her, and was appealed to, ina manner that ren- 
dered it impossible to escape, for my opinion upon the 
merits of an unpublished poem, which she had a little 
time before sent me to read, and which I had returned, 





(baving read three lines of the three thousand,) with the 
usual flourish about an ** admiring world,” and * Mr. | 


te ee nnn 


Murray’s good fortune” in obtaining so extraordinary 3 
production. Ofcourse, nothing is so easy as to give an 
opinion 3 mine was, that the poem could not fail of be- 
coming a dangerous rivai to the ** statue that enchants the 
world,” and that it was, in short, nothing less than a 
miracle in manuscript. I hate your bit-and bit eulogists, 
and lke to do the thing handsomely when I do begin. 
This was all very satistactory ; but when I was asked to 
describe the poeem—the stanza, the scene, the subject—I 
was puzzled. All I knew was, that it was written with a 
light hand and a new pen, and stitched in a pink wrapper. 
But to describe it! I was confident, of course, that the 
heroine died boken-hearted, because that’s a rule without 
a single modern exception; but that was not enough. Mv 
hesitation already, I perceived, began to affect the aspen 
nerves of the fair author. She was beginning to suspect 
—while those who had barbaronsly driven me into the 
dilemma were beginning to titter. Something must be 
done; and so I determined upon venturing on the last 
resource in these cases, and on trusting to candour to help 
me out. I contessed thet I could not satisfactorily describe 
the poem, as I had not been able to read it quite through. 
At about the two hundred and fitty-third page, an acci- 
dent, which I could not particularly describe, had pre- 
vented my reading further, and I had never after been 
able to complete it. The nature of this mysterious acci- 
dent was then inexorably demanded by my persecutors ; 
and to relieve my emburrassment, and to gain time, I had 
recourse to my handkerchief. A very good effect is some- 
times produced by taking a neatly-tolded one by the cor- 
ner, and giving it a graceful jerk, so as to scatter the per- 
fume as you raise it to yourlips. I took it from my pocket 
for this purpose—it was folded up. I held it by the corner 
accordingly, and elevated it to a becoming height, in order 
that it might fall with proper elegance and effect. Imagine 
my astonishment, my agony, my shame. It was—not my 
handkerchief, but my—nightcap! Alas! my too fond, 
too careful wife, had, without my knowledge, slipped it 
into my pocket when she embraced me at my departure. 

No culprit at the fatal tree—no young lover of money, 
with an old bride—no monarch when the emblem of 
liberty, or revolution, is borne through his palace halls— 
ever saw acap with such utter consternation. I held it 
up between my finger and thumb, not by the corner, for 
it had none, but by the white tassel that adorned it. I was 
deprived of the power of motion, my eyes fixed upon it; 
and I could neither drop it, nor the hand to which it 
seemed to grow. There it hung, like Mahomet’s coffin. 
It looked pale with horror. Jt was suspended before me 
like a winding sheet. It seemed like a concentrated snow- 
storm ready to burst on my head. [at length cast a glance 
round the table. The female portion of the spectators 
were endeavouring to look grave and angry amidst their 
laughter. The rest did not attempt to conceal the nature 
of the emotions my inadvertence had produced. The 
laughter was undisyuised, and I felt that I must fight a 
duel with every man in the room. EF ventured one half. 
averted look at the fair poet, who had thus unintentionally 
conspired with ** my wife” to bring this disgrace upon my 
head. I read my history in her eyes—the truth was too 
clear to be a moment questioned. [ had been praising 
her poem; I had dwelt with delight upon its beauties; I 
had confessed that an accident bad interrupted the perusal, 
and when asked what that accident was, I hed, in the 
most pointed, public, and deliberate manner, elevated a 
nightcap! Could any declaration tell more plainly that 
I tell asleep over the production I had so satiricully ad- 
mired, What! to display a nightcap to a young and in- 
nocent creature, who had, probably, never seen her grand- 
father’s !—not even her little brother’s after the border 
was taken off? The offence was beyond the hope of 
pardon, and apology was useless. 

The lady spoke first—what I know not. I only heard 
her stammer out something, hke an Molian harp afflicted 
with the palsy, or a piany-forte with an impediment in ite 
speech. I could not reply. I had borne the laughter, 
but it was impossible to encounter the condolence of the 
whole room. Retreat was my only refuge, and I deter- 
mined at once to decamp. feigned a fish-bone in my 
throat, or something equally inconvenient, pulled the cap 
furiously upon my head, nay, over my eyes, and without 
uttering a word, or stopping to answer one, rushed hatless 
into a hackney-coach. 

‘* My wife’? watched over the progress of my fever for 
three montlis, with the truest and most tender affection, 
How thankful the kind-hearted creature was that the 
incident had taken so serious an effect upon me! it afforded 
her such an admirable opportunity of evincing ber devo, 
tion. How grateful was she for my sufferings! she had 
the exquisite enjoyment of alleviating them. | sometimes 
think that she almost wishes me dead—for the pleasuze of 
being utterly inconsolable, 
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TRAVELLING MEMORANDA, 
LETTER VI. 
Milan, its Public Buildings and Amusements; Monza, 
and Como. 


—_—- 

Though Milan is irregularly built, and its principal 
edifices are a yood deal scattered, it isa handsome city, 
and a. few weeks might be spent there very agreeably. 
Our first visit was to the Cathedral, which is certainly 
splendid ; but after one’s first admiration of the richness 
of the material and the beauty and variety of the external 
Ornaments, it seems inferior to the solemn grandeur of the 
Cathedral at York, Its (esori are valued at four hundred 
million francs: the silver statue of St. Ambrogio is said 
to have cost 700,000, that of St. Carlo 300,000, and the 
superb shrine of St. Carlo, in an apartment below the 
altar, is entirely panelled with reliefs in silver. It is 
only by ascending the roof that the elaborate finish of 
every statue and ornament, even to the summit of the 
pinnacles, can be appreciated: they are executed with the 
minuteness of carved ivory. In clear weather the view 
froin the dome is magnificent: on one side lies the coun- 
try towards Lecco and Como, on the other, beyond the 
red roots of the city, are the forum and the country 
towards Lago Maggiore, and the horizon is bounded by 
the brilliant whiteness of the higher Alps, from Mont 
Rosa and St. Bernard even to their junction with the 
Appenines. From the Corso, which is a beautiful drive, 
part of the same range of mountains may also be seen. 
Of the other churches, St. Lorenzo is remarkable for the 
remains of ancient buildings that form part of its interior, 
and for the ruins of sixteen Corinthian columns (the only 
considerable vestige of the ancient city) which stand in 
front of it. St. Ambrogio is interesting to the antiqua- 
rian; and the interior of St, Vittore al Corpo is more 
splendid in precious stones, frescoes, paintings, carvings, 
and embroidery, than any church in Milan. One of the 
embroideries, by Pelligrini, is an exquisite piece of art, 
and is valued at 20,000 francs: the subject is from the 
Life of St. Bernard. St. Alessandro has a handsome in- 
terior, and is remarkable for its rich predicatories of in- 
laid marble, and for the wood-work of its confessionals : 
and Santa Maria della passione for the bassi relievi on its 
front, and the interior of its cupola. There are some 
good paintings and frescoes in Santa Maria delle grazie ; 
and in the room which was formerly the refectory of the 
adjoining convent, are remains of the celebrated Last 
Supper, by Leonardo da Vinci. The head of the Sa- 
viour is still nearly perfect, and some of the heads of the 
disciples on his left are also little injured. St. Celso is 
remarkable for the beauty and elegance of its fagade, and 
for the decorations of its interior. At the College de 
Brera, now the Palace of Arts and Sciences, there is an 
tuteresting collection of paintings, including specimens 
of Raphael, Guido, Guercino, Albano, Domenichino, Da 
Vinci, and Luino. There was also, at the time we 
visited it, an exhibition of the works of living artists ; and 
if it might be considered as showing the present state of 
the fine arts in Northern Italy, they are gs inferior to 
us in landscape, common life, and portrait, as they are 
superior in history and in sculpture. Some of the por- 
traits would have disgraced a Lancashire sign-painter. 
Amongst the other public buildings, the Palazzo del Go- 
verno and the Villa, formerly presented by Milan to Bo- 
naparte, and at present the residence of the Kmperor’s 
brother, are two of the most beautiful. The Hospital is 
a noble pile of brick and terra cotta, and its extensive 
front is one of the last things a stranger should omit 
seeing. The Lazaretto, which is outside the Porta Orien- 
tale, is also curious for its vast extent, and interesting 
for the fearful recollections that are connected with 1t. 
It contains 298 chambers, forming an immense quadran- 
gle, a single story in height, and now let out to the 
lower orders in separate apartments. There are several 
handsome palaces, and some private collections of paint- 
ings, but they are not in general of much value. At the 
Palazzo Litti there is a pretty extensive one, including 
some good Titians, and a Woman taken in Adultery, by 
Breughel ; a curious and very clever picture. The best 
collection at Milan is at the Ambrosian Library, where 


there are some very fine specimens of Luino, and of 


Velvet-Breughel; a Holy Family, by Titian; and the 
original sketch of Raphael's School of Athens, which is 
now, at least, if it was not always, preferable to the fresco 
painted from it at the Vatican. In an adjoining apart. 
ment there is a small collection of sculpture. The library 
contains 35,000 printed volumes, and 15,000 MSS. ; 
ainongst the latter is the Virgil, with annotations, by 
Petrarch, which are written with all the beauty and 





neatness of a professed copyist. The different new gates 


that form the entrances to the city are ina chaste and | 
simple style of architecture; and the Arc du Simplen, | 
now in rapid progress towards its completion, is a mag- | 
nificent structure. It is entirely of white marble, and ' 


Canova, some of the works of Pacetti, a master-piece of 





perspective and chiaro-scuro, by Migliari, and a plaford, 
by Serangeli. In the chapel, is the beautiful monu- 
ment, by Marchesi. The house stands in an elevated sj. 
tuation, and from the top of a hill considerably above it, 


the statues and reliefs are of the most finished workman- | (the daily walk of the late Count until he was upwards of 


ship. At the studio of Monti I saw one of the original ' 
rehets for this superb work, when it was intended to | 


commemorate the achievements of Napoleon, for the 


been substituted. The Teatro la Scala was under repair, 
but we saw the company that usually performs there at 
the Canobiana in a new opera, by Mercadante: it was a 
leaden weight of dullness, and is never likely to be heard 
elsewhere. The ballet was in that style of exaggerated 
indecency which is fast disappearing trom the stage of 
the grand opera at Paris, and peg meng since the grace- 
ful Taglioni has encouraged a better taste. At the 
Teatro Re we saw Nota’s comedy of the Lusinghiera 
admirably performed: Marchionni, in the Widow, being 
fully equal to Mademoiselle Mars in the same description 
of characters, We were also present at some equestrian 
pertormances at the Arena, an amphitheatre after the 
manner of the Romans, capable of containing 36,000 
spectators. The horsemanship was ridiculous enough— 
such as would have made the clever Ducrow die with 
laughter; but, in place of the confined air of an English 
circus, we had a clear sky above our heads, and as soon 
as it became dusk the entertainments finished with a dis- 
play of fireworks. Near the amphitheatre is the extensive 
Piazza d’Armi,.terminated on one side by the arch of 
the Simplon, and on the other by the ancient castle of 
the Visconti and the Sforza, now converted into barrracks 
for the Austrian and Hungarian troops, who keep Italy 
in slavery and peace. This was the first city in which 
I saw persons accosted in the street by Ruffiani in the 
open day ; and it is also remarkable for the number ot 
its inhabitants who are deformed. 

From Milan we made excursions to Monza and to 
Como, the former a distance of ten and the latter of 
twenty-five miles. At Monza there is a royal palace, 
chiefly remarkable for the simple elegance of its apart. 
ments, and a cathedral which contains the much-talked 
of iron crown of Italy. In order to see this precious relic, 
we had to get a letter from an officer of the government, 
addressed to the arch-priest, by whom alone such holy 
things could be shown. He cffered incense as he opened 
the doors that inclosed it; and he pointed it out to us 
with one hand; while he received the francs of some stray 
spectators with the other. The crown, a narrow plate 
of iron, made from the nails of the true cross, and en- 
circled in gold and precious stones, forms part of a cru- 
cifix that also incloses pieces of the sponge that was 
dipped in vinegar, and the reed on which it was pre- 
sented to the dying Saviour. Amongst the treasures of 
the sacristy were some old and very curious specimens 
of carved silver. Bergami, of notorious memory, was 
an inhabitant of Monza, and had formerly the office of 
stamping the meat killed there for the market at Milan. 
Our journey to Como occupied four hours: on our left we 
had a distant view of the Alps, and the scenery increased 
in beauty as we proceeded. The town is surrounded by 
the ruias of fortifications, and on an eminence above it, 
is the lofty tower of Borradella. The cathedral is amongst 
the finest in Italy: its exterior is of carved marble, and 
amongst the ornaments on its front, are statues of the two 
Plinies, who are thus strangely honoured by the place 
that gave them birth. The harbour, formed at the end 
of the lake, is very handsomely and conveniently con- 
structed, the steam-bout coming close to the inside of the 
pier. This boat forms the line of communication between 
the passage of the Splugen and the road to Milan, but 
owing to the shallows at the embouchure of the Aada, it 
only proceeds as far as Domaso, the carriages, &c. that 
have crossed the Splugen, being sent in barges, from the 
Rivadi Chiavenna, to meet it. The whole passage from 
Como to Domaso and back to Como, is usually made in 
nine hours. The lake is the most beautiful I have seen. 
The bases of the lofty and picturesque mountains that 
surround it, are covered with villas, towns, and villages, so 
profusely scattered, and so endless in their variety, that 
the attention is never wearied: it is a combination of the 
wildest natural scenery, with all the cheerfulness of a rich 
and populous country. Amongst others, we passed by 
the Villa d’Este, the residence of our late Queen ; that of 
Madame Pasta, constructed, as our helmsman informed 
me, ** dans une forme theatrale ;” and the Pliniana, a mo- 
dern building, near the fluctuating spring which was dis- 
covered by the great naturalist. In less than three hours 
we were landed at Cadenabbia, a few yards from the 
Villa Sommariva. At the latter, we saw Thorwaldson’s 
bassi rilievi, Il trionfo @’ Alessandro; a palamede, by 





sixty,) | had a view of the three branches of the lake, and 
of the grottoes of the new road, along the opposite shore, 


: which leads from Milan by Leccato Vienna. Th 
whole of which, with a single exception, others have since | ; Le 


superb excavations, and extend upwards of three quarters 
of a mile, varying from 160 to 300 feet in length: the 
longest is between Bellano and Delphio. -After dining at 
Mello’s hotel, we were taken up by the steam-boat rather 
later than usual, and did not reach Como until six o’clock, 
As we returned, we had a fine view of the Orrido di Nesgo, 
a cascade that falls with a considerable body of water down 
a chasm of rock, through arches over which several of the 
houses of the village it is named from are built. As we 
had arranged to proceed towards Genoa the following day, 
we set out for Milan immediately after we landed, It 


}soon became dark; our driver was intoxicated, and lost 


his way; and, every time we inquired, we found that we 
were still going in a meee | direction: the people in the 
villages and by the road-side showed every disposition ‘to 
set us right, and about midnight we arrived at Milan. 

I may conclude my account by mentioning that the 
money here is more difficult to a stranger than that of any 
place we have stayed at; and the less honest portion of the 
inhabitants turn this difficulty to their own advantage, 
whenever they have to give change. The circulation con. 
sists of an endless variety of strange coins, both gold and 
silver, which it would take a month to learn the names of, 
and which I never received without making a memorandum 
of their respective values. The most general, however, 
are the 5 and 1 franc F gerd of France and Italy ; the 
£cu de Convention (of 6 Austrian lire) worth 5 francs 22 
centimes France; the Zwanzickes, or lira of Austria, 
worth about 18 sous of France; and the lira of Milan, 
worth 15 sous of France, with their respective halves, 
quarters, &c. As French silver bears a premium, it is 
better (unless you want it for the road) to take the proceeds 
of your drafts on England in the Ecus de Convention, 
giving them in payment of your bills at the hotels, &c. at 
5 francs 22 centimes each.-Al ways truly yours, 
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MISCELLANIES. 





DOGS AND HYDROPHOBIA. 
— 
(From the March of Humbug, in Frazer's Magazine.) 

Apropos of dogs: during the early part of last summer, 
when the public suddenly commenced such a ferocious 
crusade against the entire species,—when no cur of com- 
mon sense would venture to present his proscribed snout in 
any frequented throroughfare—so truculent was the petr- 
secution to which every pedestrian quadruped of his name 
and nature was indiscriminately subjected,—we were often 
not a little amused at observing a favoured unit of that 
class called, in compliment to royalty, King Charles's 
breed, in the unmolested enjoyment of a seat of honour 
at the door of almost every equipage exhibiting the usual 
indications of affluence and fashion. With its patrician 
party-coloured paw listlessly reclining on the window,’ 
in that elegant and unconstrained attitude which especially 
characterizes dogs accustomed to good company, there sat 
the coxcombical little beastly aristocrat, in pride of place, 
but languid in ennui, a perfect picture of pampered indo. 
lence, caressed withal by some rege | youthful daughter 
of nobility ; while its pensive skin-and-bone contempors 
ries, to whom it gave the cut direct, might be seen skulk- 
ing ignominously through Jane and alley, in jeopardy of 
their lives. Many atime and oft, through sheer envy 
their voluptuous situation, have we longed to plant upon 
the silky jaw of these our canine superiors, such an un 
equivocal manipular token of resentment, as would # 
least have had the effect of considerably disconcerting iy 
them for the contingent remainder of their ride. Hov 
happily did a worthy alderman embody the popular fee! 
ing on the subject of dogs supposed to be non compos ins 
bil which he very judiciously introduced into parliament, 
when the puppy panic was at its height! When that s- 
gacious measure comes into operation, we doubt whetbe 

* ‘ Curiosity,” says Voltaire, ‘‘ is natural to man, to mon 
keys, and te dittle dogs. Takea little dog with you in yout 
carriage; he will continually be putting his paws inst 
the door to see what is passing. A monkey searches evels 
where, and has the air of examining every thing. Ast 
men, you know how they are constituted; Rome, London, 
Paris,—all pass their time in inquiring what’s the news?” 
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any of this suspicious race will have the temerity to lose 
his wits, if he only allow himself time to reflect, that by 


no serious matter, , f 
to levy a fine of ten pounds sterling on the owner of the 
canine offender, in the way of compensation. Sir Claudius 
Stephen Hunter, indeed, is said to be of opinion that this 
provision is still somewhat defective, since it gives no 
remedy by action of assault and battery against the rabid 
arty itself; but the objection was of course overruled by 
the *‘ absolute wisdom”’ of his brother alderman, in con- 
sideration of the obnubilated faculties of a dog so circum. 
stanced ; intention, as he compassionately suggested, 
being wanting in order to make it fairly responsible for the 
mischief. The poor animal, however, even under the 
system to be introduced by the sapient civic legislator, we 
fear will be fated to furnish a four-footed illustration of 
the celebrated maxim, guos vult perdere Jupiter dementat. 
To insinuate that this worthy alderman might browse with 
impunity upon thistles, in company with those venerable 
* tenanters of nature’s common” whose intellectual 
powers enable them to distinguish ‘their master’s crib,” 
would be particularly discourteous, inasmuch as we could 
specify other Honourable, and even Right Honourable 
gentlemen, to say nothing of Noble Lords, who have also 
heads apparently as thick as a November fog in the pur- 
lieus of Old Jewry ; and such, too, may be found amongst 
the select ** whom the king delighteth to honour.” 





THE ICEBERG. 
— -- 
(From Galt's Bogle Corbet.) 


That evening we had light air and clear weather; but 
when the first watch was set, the wind came so sharply 
from the north, a fresh breeze, and so intensely cold, that 
the sailors said it must be blowing from an iceberg. Our 
chief comfort in this apprehension was, that our course 
enabled us to bear away with the wind several points free. 
We saw, however, nothing, although the moon was high ; 
but at midnight one of the men descried a brightening 
along the frorthern horizon, which left no doubt of the 
fact. An island of ice inflamed the imaginations of the 
passengers, and we all assembled with straining eyes on 
deck, and stood there shivering, without satisfaction, 
several hours; at last the brightness began to assume 
outline and features, and the wind rose as piercingly and 
rude as December, while the enormous mountainous mass 
was evidently nearing.. By its apparent extent, the cap- 
tain conjectured we should pass to the windward of it 
without difficulty; but as it came nearer and nearer, the 
fecling of danger mingled with the chillness of the wind, 
and we beheld with awe and astonishment many streams 
of beautiful water leaping and tumbling from the cliffs 
and peaks, as it drifted in the sunshine towards us. The 
wind, as ihe iceberg approached, slackened, and we saw 
with the telescope, on @ point that projected from the side, 
a. huge white. bear couchant, which the sailors said was 
watching for fish. No sight could be more solemnly im- 
pressive than the evidently advancing mass; at last it 
came so near, that we feared it would be impossible to 
escape. Our dread made every one on board silent: Mrs. 
Paddock, with two of her younger grandsons, seated her- 
self behind the companion, and clasped them under her 
cloak in her arms. The vast peaks, cliffs, and pinnacles, 
were like a gorgeous city with all its temples and palaces, 
shuddering as if shaken by an earthquake. The waters 
cashed from terrace to terrace, and every point and spire 
was glittering and gleaming with countless flames 
kindled by the sunshine.—But it cannot be described. 
Terror confounded every one on board. A huge mass 
which projected far aloft,-and almost already overhung 
the ship, was seen to tremble, and with a crash louder 
than thunder it fell into the sea. The whole dreadful 
continent, for such it seemed, visibly shook. The peaks 
and mountains were shattered with indescribable crashing, 
and, with a sound so mighty that it cannot be named, it 
sundered, as if several islands had separated, and we saw 
through the dreadful chasm a ship under full sail beyond, 


AN UGLY MOG. 


| Just after the election for Southwark, Mr. Illidge, glass 
so doing he will become liable to be apprehended by any and earthenware dealer, who was one of Mr. Calvert’s 


of the king's lieges, and delivered over to the custody of ! at 
aconstable. Besides, an actual bite in those days will be | ery, and, after the usua! greetings, and apologising fur the 
for the party bitten will be empowered | hberty he was about taking, stated he should be most 


| committee-men, called upon that gentleman at his brew- 


| happy to drink Mr. Calvert’s health in a glass of his own 
| brewing. ‘*I should be most happy to drink yours, too,” 
| replied that gentleman ; *‘and therefore,” continued the 
newly returned M. P., ** we will walk into the counting- 
house, and there you shall have a glass of the finest ale in 
the kingdom !"—** I beg pardon,”’ replied the modest, yet 
domesticated committee-man, ** but my good lady at home 
has a desire equally with myself to drink health and long 
life to you, and to taste your October; so, with your per- 
mission,’ continued Mr. Illidge, ** J will send a MUG, in 
order to gratify Mrs. I. But, Sir, in the event of your 
not being in the brewery when I send, do me the favour 
to give me a written order, that there may be no mistake.” 
** By all means,” said Mr. Calvert, ** and you shall have 
a MUG of the finest ale in the cellar.’"” Whereupon the 
member for Southwark wrote an order, and gave it to the 
‘* free and independent elector,” to the following effect :— 

‘* Fill Mr. Lllidge’s muoG with the best ale in the 
brewery. (Signed) “©C. CALVERT.” 

The next day two men entered the premises with a large 
hamper slung upon a pole, and carried between them upon 
their shoulders, in which was a MUG@ of the extraordinary 
and appalling size of at least thirteen gallons and a half. 
The men delivering the above order to the ** proper au- 
thority,” the MUG was immediately ‘filled foaming to 
the brim” with **ale of the right knock-me-down sort,” 
and the men departed as they came, with the exception of 
the addition of one hundred weight of ale to their load ! 
On its arrival at Mr. Ilidge’s there were all the brother 
committee-men of that gentleman assembled to do honour 
to the toast of ** Health to Calvert, and long-life to him, 
and may nothing ever ale him!” and the ** evening,”’ to 








use the language of the newspapers, ‘* passed off with the 
greatest hilarity, the company not separating till the morn- 
ing rays of bright Sol had illumined the east.” 

It is now necessary to mention that Mr. Jllidge, being 
an extensive earthenware dealer, the MU@ in question— 
** The great the important mvue, 

Big with the ale of Southwark’s new M. P.” 

has been used by that gentleman for many years past as a 
SHOW-MUG, and is placed over the warehouse door as ‘*a 
sign, to the passers by, of the trade therein carried on.” 
Mr. Calvert has since laughed heartily at the joke prac- 
tised upon him by Mr. Illidge. **I shall be always most 
happy,” said the member for Southwark, ** to see the 
light of the countenance of my worthy and indefatigable 
committee-man, Illidge; but, notwithstanding, curse me 
if ever I desire to see his d—d UGLY MUG again.” 





MR. ABERNETHY. 

A patient consulted Mr. Abernethy for a pe of the 
arm, and, holding it up in the air, said ** It always gives 
me pain when I hold it up so.’’ A. * Then why the 
devil do you hold it so ?”’—London paper. 

This is a pretty fair sample of much of the trash which 
is given to the public as *‘ Abernethiana.”” They can 
scarcely be considered as friends to the memory of this 
eccentric man who thus make a display of his vulgar pecu- 
liarities, in which coarseness of phraseology is generally 
much more prominent than point or humour. Where is 
the wit in ** Why the devil do you hold it up so ?”—and 
yet nine-tenths of the anecdotes circulating about this 
oddity are not one whit better. He might have been a 
very able surgeon, but he appears to us to have been a 
very vulgar fellow ; and we suspect that his coarse manners 
Were assumed in order to render himself the object of 
public notoriety. Such language as Abernethy often 
used might be in character with old Jolin Taylor, the 
Whitworth Doctor, who, although a great oddity, was 
perfectly natural and unaffected ; but the case was very 
different with Abernethy, who, educated and brought up 
as a gentleman, sought to enhance his notoriety by adopt- 
ing in the drawing-room the language and manners of the 
most boorish horse-doctor.— Edit. Kal. 








coasting the weather side. Our danger was increased by 
the breaking up of that iceberg, which only multiplied 
itself ; but the sight of the distant sail cheered our despair, | 
and a slight change in the wind soon carried Qs again to a | 
considerable distance ; still the different masses floated in | 
view, and all day long we had our eyes fixed upon them | 
as they appeared to recede, fearful that another variation 

of the wind would bring them again around us. Afters | 
wards we saw several other icebergs, but were not in danger | 
from any again. | 





We copy the following morceau from an American 
aper im 

Stop the Runaway.—From Savannah, a negro feliow, 
with bow-legs, cucumber shins, perfectly black, except 
the whites of’ his eyes, which are red; he may be known 
by his teeth, which are all lost, and by his clothes, being 
stark naked, &c. 

An American Item for Ornithologists.—A short time 


monly called chimney swallows, were beginning to con- 
vene on a farm near Pamsville, Ohio. They formed them- 
selves into regular lines, took a circuitous flight round a 
large sycamore, and entered its trunk by a hole at the top. 
Several persons resolved to ascertain the number ef swal- 
lows thus concealed, and for that purpose closed up their 
place of entrance, and cut an opening at the bottom of the 
tree. On viewing the cavity inside, it was found that the 
swallows had fixed themselves in layers of six or seven 
deep, packed regularly on each other round the whole ex- 
tent of the hollow. Marshals were appointed to take the 
census of this feathered community, who counted to the 
amount of 3690, when, owing to the interference of some 
volunteer assistants, an irregularity in counting took place, 
and the remainder of the swallows, which were supposed 
to have been more than equal in number to those taken 
down, were suffered to escape without enumeration. 
Cannibalism.—The Missionary Ship Duff having put 
ashore, on a heathen coast, some of h T missionaries to 
Prosecute the work of convérsion, one of them travelled 
farther into the interior of the country than the others, 
and was lost sight of. The latter engaged a man of 
authority among the natives to act as guide and inter- 
preter, in leading them through the country, and they 
travelled from one place to another till at length they 
traced the wanderer to a particular district. Full of the 
fondest anticipations, they immediately proceeded, through 
the assistance of their guide, to question the natives, as to 
the progress their companion had made in converting them, 
and how they were pleased with him. ** Syuai wab squob 
squaverab skooie rig vab wam skadav skovie lig daurab 
vab ! !” shouted several savages, making gestures suitable 
to the words, which were translated thus: ‘* Fine man the 
missionary, ate him up last night, ate him all up.” 





Quintessence of Quackery.—-A person who, by this 
means, has attained great notoriety, declares his medicines 
will cure ** hurries” and bashfulness, will eradicate corns, 
and increase genius !—Sherborne Journal. 


——E— 








CORRESPONDENCE. 








LATE HOURS AT OFFICES, SHOPS, &c. 
— 
This is a subject to which we have very often felt it our 
duty to call the public attention, through the medium of 
every publication under our direction. We have main- 
tained, and we still maintain, that if the hours of toil were 
abridged, the same quantum of business would not only 
be got through, but that it would be better performed, 
because it would be executed with more alacrity. The 
object of all labour being to procure ease, men would 
naturally work with more spirit and good will when that 
object was the sure result of their exertions; but when 
they have little or no relaxation from their toils excepe 
such as is absolutely necessary to recruit the wearied body 
and jaded mind ; when there is no interval for that recrea- 
tion which prepares men for the cheerful renewal of 
labour, their spirit naturally droops within their hearts, 
which are denied the comfort of that hope which the poet 
says ‘springs eternal in the human breast.” Viewing 
the subject in this serious light, we most readily give in. 
sertion to the subjoined letter from a correspondent. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—Can no method be adopted to put an end to the 
present long hours in our offices? From eight or nine 
o’clock in the morning until eight or nine o'clock in the 
evening are our clerks and book-keepers tied to the desk. 
Talk of the improvement of the mind !—what time is 
there for such improvement? After being closely confined 
to writing for twelve-hours, what heart has a man to sit 
down to study? I say, by experience, none! What do- 
mestic comfort can he enjoy ?—none! What pleasure can 
he have?—none! Masters may imagine that, by keep- 
ing their clerks thus long, they get more business done ; 
but they do not; I know they do not; and J am very well 
aware that were all the offices closed at six or seven o'clock, 
except on extraordinary occasions, more work would be 
done, because it would be done with more pleasure ani 





ago, says the New Philadelphia Chronicle of May 20th, 
it was observed that a large number of these birds, com. 





activity.—-Yours, &c, URIEL. 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE 





THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 





TO COUNTRY FRIENDS. 


—_- 

We have already stated that considerable irregularity in 
the delivery of our publication has lately been experienced 
by many of our friends in the country, in consequerce of 
the discontinuance of several of the coaches, since the 
establishment of the Liverpool and Manchester Railway. 
This circumstance is a seriovs affair tous; but as it is the 
result of a great local and national improvement, we ought 
not to regret the inconvenience and loss to which it neces- 
satily subjects us. We are taking every means in our 
power to make other arrangements which will enable us 
very shortly to suppiy our friends with the Kaleidoscope 
as heretofore, with promptitude and regularity. In the 
meantinie, we trust our friends will acquit us of any share 
whatever in the recent interruption of our intercourse with 
them. We have done all in our power to insure punctu- 
ality ; but the railway has produced a great revolution on 
the road, which might have been anticipated, but could 
not have been averted. 








UNSOUND FLOUR. 
[ADDRESSED TO THE MAGISTRATES AND TO THE PUBLIC AT 
LARGE. } 





— 

The subject of the following parngraph is of such con- 
sequence, that we have felt it our duty to copy it from the 
last Mercury, in order the more effectually to arouse the 
attention of the public, and of the magistrates to an abuse, 
in the suppression of which the whole community is in- 
terested. 

Before we proceed to the immediate object of this 
article, we beg to call the public attention to the following 
paragraph from a respectable contemporary journal :— 

** Mouldy Bread.—It is remarked, says a writer in a 
“French scientific work, that many persons have been 
“seriously attacked, in consequence of eating mouldy 
** bread, with the symptoms usually produced by poison. 
** Infants are particularly liable to be affected in this way. 
** The custom which prevails among country people of 
‘*making a supply of bread which is to last them for 
** several days, and the consequent risk of its becoming 
‘*mouldy, renders this circumstance worthy of attention.” 

A circumstance which has just come to our knowledge 
leads us to believe that there are shopkeepers in Liver- 
pool who sell unsound and unwholesome flour, to the 
serious injury of those who convert it into food. We have 
repeatedly heard complaints to this effect, and we shall 
now notice one proof which has fallen within our own ob- 
servation.—On Tuesday, a very respectable woman, the 
mother of eight children, brought to our office a loaf 
she had made on Wednesday se’nnight from flour bought 
the preceding day from a tradesman whose name we 
shall for the present suppress. The loaf was nauseous 
in the extreme, quite sour to the taste, and most offensive 
to the smell. Tt stuck to the knife when cut, and was 
absolutely unfit for feeding pigs. The poor woman who 
made the complaint had applied to the person who sold 
the flour to have the purchase money returned; but he 
set her at defiance, and told her she had no right to make 
vo large a loaf. This was adding insult to injury; the 
Joaf was not too large for her family, nor has the flour. 
dealer any right to dictate upon such a subject. Com- 
plant was made to the magistrates on Tuesday, who, 
after examining the loaf, summoned the flour-dealer to 
appear the following day. As the woman has not since 
that time called upon us, we cannot state the result; but 
we shall not Jose sight of the affair. 
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LOST OR STRAYED CHILDREN. 
—_ 

We have often urged the propriety of appointing some 
place or places of rendezvous to which all strayed children 
should be conveyed, and taken care of until claimed. 
This is done in several towns, and we happen to know that 
this is particularly necessary in Liverpool, from informae 
tion which we are in the habit of receiving. 

On Saturday night, about nine o'clock, a little girl, 
about three years of age, was discovered near our door, in 
St. James'-road, crying, because she had strayed from 
home, and could not find ber way back. She was received 


Se 











had been sent to the bellman where the child was to be 
found, and between twelve and one o'clock her mother 
and father, who had been seeking her all over the town, 
came to claim her. Her mother was admitted to see and 
recognise the child; but orders bad been lett with the ser- 
vant, that, with the mother’s consent, the child should 
remain with us until morning. The mother was delighted 
to find the child safe, and fast asleep, and thankfully left 
it undisturbed until the morning. The bellman told our 
servant that there had been, to his knowledge, three 
children missing that day. 

When we reflect that the misery which such scenes oc- 
casion might easily be obviated by the measure we have 
proposed, we do hope that so simple and humane an ar- 
ranvement will be made. Perhaps the simplest plan 
would be to make the house of the bellman the place or 
receptacle for all strayed children, and to give him some 
small additional salary for the trouble the office might 
entail upon him. 

The knowledge that there are monsters in the world 
like Hare and Burke ought to stimulate us to adopt some 
means for placing strayed children in safety. 








AMATEUR PLAY FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE HOUSE- 
LESS POOR. 
A benevolent friend recommends an amateur play, at 
the Liver Theatre, in aid of the funds of the Night 
Asylum for the Houseless Poor. He informs us that 
there are now in Liverpool several very respectable ama- 
teurs, who are in the habit of meeting weekly for the pur- 
pose of getting up dramatic pieces, and he is of opinion 
that, in 60 good a cause as that of charity, they would 
come forward and tender their services. If our friend is 
correct in this opinion, we think it offers a pretty fair 
chance to recruit the funds of the Night Asylum. Al- 
though the inmates of the Asylum are by no means so 
numerous in summer as in winter, still there are many 
most destitute persons who resort to it all the year round ; 
and as the motto over the door is, ** Knock, and it shall 
be opened unto you,” all are admitted who can plead that 
they are without sufficient means to pay for the most hum- 
ble lodging elsewhere. 
The means of promoting this great charity, suggested 
by our correspondent, appears to us so likely to answer 
the end proposed, that we shall most heartily assist in 
promoting the success of the proposed performances, by 
all the means in our power. 
In general, amateur performances, as they are styled, 
are not what they profess to be. The soi-disant amateur 
is often some obscure provincial actor, who, as his name 
is not known out of the precincts of a few country villages 
where he has been tolerated, is palmed off as ‘* Mr. ——, 
an amateur, being his first appearance on any stage;"’ 
whereas it should be, ** his first appearance on any 
decent stage.” 
Our correspondent, however, assures us that the ama- 
teurs whom he wishes to press into the holy cause of cha- 
rity, are really what they profess to be, and are indivi- 
duals of respectable character. A play got up by such 
perfsrmers would be a real novelty, and we hope, for the 
sake of an excellent charity, that our correspondent will 
prevail upon the Liverpool amateur company to consent 
to the arrangement he propeses. 
We understand that a gentleman who takes a lively 
interest in the establishment of the Night Asylum has 
written a little dramatic piece, in one act, entitled ** The 
Sailor’s Return; or, the Night Asylum.” This was writ- 
ten in anticipation of the proposed performance at the 
Liver. We hope to report progress in a short time. 


not more than a mile. Above Sestos there is a narrow 
point of land which projects into the Dardanelles, and 
below Abydos there is a similar formation of coast. The 
current, as I before mentioned, is very rapid; now to 
cross the strait, it would be necessary to pass over at least 
six miles of ground, for crossing in a straight line is im. 
possible. Mr. Ekenhead took the lead, and keptit, arn 
riving on the projecting point below Abydos in an hour 
and ten minutes; Lord Byron arrived about eight minutes 
| afterwards. As the distance swam has been mightily ex. 
aggerated, it may here be as well to state that a mile an 
| hour is about the distance a good swimmer can accom. 
; plish ; and that, therefore, this very wonderful feat, merely 
because few people have undertaken it, dwindles down to 
' no such very Herculean task, when it is considered from 
, the time employed, that neither Byron nor Ekenhead could 
have swam more than a mile and a quarter, although they 
| were swept by the force of the current at least six miles of 
distance. Neither party seemed at all distressed; on the 
; contrary, Mr. Ekenhead remained splashing about in the 
water until his companion arrived. Poor fellow! he did 
not long survive this great undertaking, and never saw 
himself immortalized in verse. On our return to Malta, 
he heard of his promotion to the rank of captain of mas 
rines, a rank not easily attained, and having offered, it is 
supposed, an unusual libation to Bacchus on his good for. 
tune, he somehow managed to tumble over the bridge 
which separates Nix Mungare Stairs from Valetta, and 
was killed on the spot. The verses which celebrate the 
great undertaking, written in May, on board the Salsette, 
have no reference (except in the note attached to them) to 
Mz. Ekenhead; but in ** Don Juan” we find mention of 
it in the line, ** Leander, Mr. Ekenhead, and I did.” 





METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 

















(From the Liverpool Courier.) 

Barometer , Extreme| Thermo-| Extreme| State of | Remarks 
at during | meter 8|Heat du-| Wind | at 
Noon. Night. |Morning.|ring Day.] at Noon.! Noon. 

Aug. H 

3 | 29 82) 62 0/66 0/75 O E. Fair. 

4 | 29 62| 64 0O| 64 O| 71 U| N.E. Cloudy. 
5 | 29 53| 63 O| 67 O| 73 O| N.E. Fair. 

6 |29 48) 63 O| 67 0} 75 O| S.W. Fair. 

7 |25 50; 62 0} 66 0; 74 O| S.W. Showery. 
8 {29 75| 62 0| 65 0} 69 O| N.W. Fair. 

9 |29 72; 58 0} 61 O| 67 O S. Rain. 





3d, Half.past three, p.m. heavy shower.—4th, Nine, a.m. 
rain.—7th, Nine, a.m. showere.—8th, Heavy rain during 


night.—9th, Seven, p.m. rain. 
—————— 








EDUCATION. 

MRS. EGERTON SMITH and Mrs. KENNETH 
MACKENZIE beg leave to announce to their Friends and 
the Public, that they intend to open a BOARDING SCHOOL 
forthe Education of YOUNG LADIES on the 29th of Sep. 
tember next, (Michaelmas-day) at No. 61, Rodney-street. 

Further particulars may be obtained by application te 
Mrs. E. Smitu, No. 11, St. James’-road. 


28th July. coe 
Pleasant Residence within a Mile of the Liverpool 
Exchange. 


TO be LET, under the Mount, No. 11, St. James’-road, 
with immediate possession, a HOUSE, es situated, 
with a Grass Flot and Trees in front, and screened {by a wall 
from the road. The greater part of the windows front the 
Mount. The House is commodious and convenient; con- 
taining on the ground floor a Dining-room, Housekeeper’s- 
room, Kitchen and Scullery; on the first floor, a Drawing- 
room, Sitting-room, Bed-room, and Dressjng-room; on the 
second fluor, three Bed-rooms, and one Dressing-rcom, fi- 
nished equally well with the Rooms on the first floor. In 
the basement story are Cisterns, a Laundry, fitted up with 
a seventeen-gallon Copper Boiler, Tables, Cupboard, Shelves, 
and a Wine Cellar, &c. &c. There are Grates, in the beat 
condition, in all the rooms in the House, and many other 
Fixtures, viz. chests of Drawers, Cupboards, Shelveg, &c. 
Detached from thé House, in the Garden, are two Rvoms 
adjoining each other, fit for the use of Children, or for an 
Office for a Gentleman. No charge will be made for Fixtures. 
The Rent Seventy Pounds per Annum. . 
A BILLIARD TABLE on the Premises may be purchased 
at a valuation, or it may be rented at Five Pounds annually. 
(One concern.) 
ROSE FLAC 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 











. CROSSING THE HELLESPONT. 
(From the “ Life of a Sailor,” in the “ Metropolitan” for July.) 
The next day was calm and warm; we had nota breath 
of wind, ** and ocean slumbered like an unweaned child.” 
Lord Byron and Mr. Ekenhead landed on the European 
side, preparatory to swimming across. The cutter at. 
tended upon them, and they took to the water about half. 
past nine o'clock. The actual distance across, from fort 





into the house, and well washed, and after having been 
put into clean linen and fed, was put to bed. Intelligence 


to-fort, cannot be more than a mile and a quatter ot the 





VeLUTI 1N SpecuLUM.—We shall endeavour to reply, satis- 
factorily, to the query of A Novice, through the corres 
pondents’ corner in the next Mercury. 

Licutnine Conpuctors.—We shall, next week, transcribe 
from the Leeds Mercury a copy of a letter addressed by 
Mr. J. Murray to the editor, in consequence of the recent 
thunder-storm at Hudderstield. 





Printed, published, and sold, every Tuesday,by EGERTON 
SmiITH and JoHN SMITH, at their General Printing 





very utmost; I should rather be inclined to declare’ it is 


Establishment, Lora-street, Liverpool. 
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